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Walling ford Communities. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, WN. Y. 


TERMS: 


The Ci1rcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law ot 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism. 


Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


3ranch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste Communism 
or Complex MArRrtaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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A WEEKLY ¥OURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, FEBRUARY 2, 1874. 


DYNAMICS OF COMMUNISM. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

T is important to remember how the Com- 
munity begun. We were Perfectionists 
before we were Communists. Our oldest pa- 
pers, the Perfectionist and Witness, were full of 
the doctrine of Holiness, but said nothing of 
Communism. During the twelve years we 
were engaged on those papers, we lived in sepa- 
rate families like the world around us. Our 
social theory, which is now so familiar to us, 
had only been thought of as a distant possi- 
bility. We were upon what might be called 
the previous question—that of salvation from 
sin. The churches all taught then as they do 
now, that it is impossible for people to be 
saved from sin in this world—that a_ true Chris- 
tian experience is an alternation of sinning and 
repenting according to the old standard of the 
7th of Romans—*“the good that I would, I do 
not, and the evil that I would not, that I do; 
when I would do good, evil is present with me.” 
I came out in 1834 with a doctrine contrary to 
all that, asserting that Christ came into the 
world to save his people from their sins—that 
there is grace enough in Christ and in the gos- 
pel to purify the heart and give a good con- 
science in this world. That is what I had 
found, and that is what I taught and preached 
as the gospel of Christ. We stood on that 
platform twelve years, from ’34 to ’46, before 
we made any movement toward Communism. 
We were not called Communists in those days, 
but Perfectionists, because we believed in the 
possibility of being saved from sin. We were 
at work upon what might be called the dynamic 
part of true gospel life, fazth in Carist asa Puri- 
fier and Ruler of the heart.  A\\ that has come 
since, which has given us the position and repu- 
tation of Communists, must be regarded as 
the branches and fruit, growing from that origi- 
nal root. So far as there is a tendency to get 
away from that original platform of faith in 
Christ and salvation from sin,on to mere Com- 
munism, so far we are in danger of leaving the 
dynamic for the conspicuous—thinking more of 

the fruit than of the root. 


I have thought we were liable to some such* 
tendency. In the first place we have become 
conspicuous and popular as Communists in 
quarters where our other character is mostly 
unknown. People who hate the Bible and 
know nothing of Christ, have taken a great in- 
terest in our career as Communists. We have 
been’ classed with Fourierites and Owenites 
and others that have heen theorizing and ex- 
perimenting in human Association. ‘This one- 
sided view of us which prevails in the world, 
has probably reflected its influence more or less 
upon us and affected our own views. And then 
our present generation of young people, having 
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no personal memory of the old Perfectionist 
platform, are quite likely to be most inter- 
ested and occupied with the ideas that be- 
long to external Association. 

Theseinfluences tending to draw us away from 
our first principles, must be met and counter- 
acted from time to time by persistent purposes 
and efforts to go back to our beginnings ; the 
older members must return and recover those 
principles which we held and enjoyed so firmly 
when we were Perfectionists and before we 
were Communists, when our whole heart was 
given to faith in Christ and salvation from 
sin ; and that old doctrine must be thoroughly 
understood and studied by the young. The 
difficulties that we meet in the relations of 
Communism all turn us back to that doctrine. 
This is the final wholesome result of all our 
bad experience. There we find a cure and a 
whole cure for all social disorders, and nowhere 
else. All our discipline and criticism and la- 
bor to straighten things out and keep them 
straight in Communism, end in teaching and 
warning us to go back to Christ as a Savior 
and Purifier of the heart. If we get the grace 
of God, all our difficulties vanish; they pass 
away like owls when the sun rises. 

After two or three years of studying salva- 
tion from sin, I got clear ideas of what was to 
come—Communism and freedom.of the sexes 
—and I wrote the Battle-Axe Letter (published 
in 1837), in which I foretold what has come to 
pass since. But I connected the predicted 
state of things with the new standard of sal- 
vation and I put on record this emphatic 
warning: “ Woe to him who abolishes the law of 
the apostasy before he stands in the holiness of the 
resurrection.” The law of the apostasy is the 
law of marriage; and it is as true now as it 
was then, that whoever undertakes to enter in- 
to the liberty of the resurrection without the 
holiness of the resurrection, will get woe 
and not happiness. It is as important for the 
young now as. it was for their fathers then, that 
they should know that holiness of heart is 
what they must have before they get liberty in 
love. ‘They must put the first thing first, as I 
did and as their parents did; they must be 
Perfectionists before they are Communists. That 
is the true order; there is no escaping from it ; 
until they lay that foundation they will have 
nothing but trouble, 


The main mischief and work of the devil 
in sexual matters is not in outward things, but 
is back of outward things, in the imaginations 
and secret workings of the heart; it is where 
Christ put it when he said, ‘“ Whosoever look- 
eth on a woman to lust after her, hath already 
committed adultery with her in his heart ;” 
and if we can not reach the heart, and stop 
false thoughts and feelings, we can not have 
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good wholesome love. ‘Talk and criticism and 
regulations will never accomplish that object. 
Something stronger than these influences must 
enter into men and women, to regulate their 
thoughts and passions, and cure them of adul- 
tery. The only cure is that faith by which 
they get actual personal acquaintance with 
Christ, and he takes possession of their thoughts 
and imaginations, and charms them away from 
all external things ; so that they are more fond 
of going home to God than of sexual pleasure 
or of any external thing whatever. Za? is 
holiness. You may talk about the doctrine of 
Salvation from Sin as an abstract thing, not 
knowing what you mean by it; but the true 
meaning is, the possession of your heart and 
your passions by Christ—a power that is able 
to control your feelings and imaginations, and 
hold them against all seductions. hat is sal- 
vation from sin. You had better seek it and 
cry for it, and give yourself no rest until you 
get it,and not expect to get out of trouble 
without it. “It is a good thing,” says Paul, 
“that the heart be established with grace and 
not with meats.” We may change the word 
“meats,” and say, It is good that the heart be 
established with grace and not with any ex- 
ternal satisfaction whatever. 

The grace of God is essentially a spirit of 
self-control, full of the power of enjoyment, 
and also full of the power of self-denial. If 
you let that grace flow into your hearts, it will 
run into all your veins and passions and nature, 
and make you a new creature ; it will make you 
like Christ, able to walk wisely in all things, 
and to do what your best judgment teaches 
you is good. You must learn to appreciate 
the wonderful power of the grace of God. 
You must get a just idea of it as an actual gift 
that can work miracles in you. You must ex- 
pect that when it possesses you, it will do 
what your purposes and resolutions never have 
done and never cando. You must expect that, 
notwithstanding all your failures, there is a.way 
for you to get true righteousness, and that it 
will be by the grace of God. God will rain 
righteousness on you, and you will be fruitful 
and full of the Holy Ghost and love unfeigned. 

I believe that God is going to make the Com- 
munity a complete model-manifestation of sal- 
vation from sin. That is really what we were 
gathered together for; and the great value of 
our Communism is to put us into the best cir- 
cumstances to realize salvation from sin. God 
has undertaken to do the work, and his pur- 
poses are sure; there will be no failure about 
it. We shall realize salvation from sin, and 
become a manifestation of it to the world. 
There isa necessity upon us. We have got 
into the position of Communism, where, with- 
out genuine salvation from sin our passions 
will overwhelm us, and nothing but confusion 
and misery can be expected. On the other 
hand, we have got into a position where, if we 
do have the grace of God triumphant in our 
hearts and flowing through all our nature, 
there is an opportunity for harmony and hap- 
piness beyond all that imagination has con- 
ceived. So it is hell behind us, and heaven 
before us, and a necessity that we should 
march | 
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FAITH AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 
HE physiologists teach that such stimu- 

} lants as tea, coffee, and tobacco, should 
be disused because they are unhealthy; and 
this charge of unhealthiness is founded on an 
observation of their nature and the effects pro- 
duced on those who use them. Such a course 
of reasoning and judgment is sufficient for the 
world generally, but to us it is unsatisfactory, 
and always fails to induce us to action. To 
say merely that a thing is unhealthy, referring 
to its effects, is but a blind, empirical way of 
treating it—one that is offensive to faith; and 
the action which it induces will be futile be- 
cause unintelligent and legal. So long as the 
case was presented to our minds in that way 
we minded it not. Faith made answer, All 
things are pure. 

We have dismissed these articles from our 
diet, thus coming practically on to the ground 
of reform as laid down by physiological sci- 
ence ; but, be it observed, by a process of rea- 
soning totally different from that noticed above, 
and one which well illustrates the contrast be- 
tween the salvation by faith and the dictation 
of scientific legality. 

In the system of faith, Christ is the center, 
and the all. Salvation comes through him, 
and the believer will have no other. Our re- 
lation to Christ is the grand, pivotal and all- 
comprehensive position from whence we must 
be led into the externa! truths with which sci- 
ence deals; and itis only as we approach 
them on this interior side—the side illumina- 
ted by our connection with Christ, that they 
are practically worth anything to us. 

Now in the case of tea, coffee and tobacco, 
after patient waiting for this inspired method 
of investigation and action, it comes to us 
clearly in this way. These stimulants, as they 
are commonly taken, serve the place of hab- 
itual medicines; being applied to nerve the 
drooping and relaxed functions of the life. 
But our faith has long since discovered Christ 
as the true medicine, and the substitute for 
all other restoratives—the eternal fountain of 
life. Here the subject is brought under the 
clear light of truth and love, and old habits 
that legal science can at best only suppress, 
become at once dissolved in the enthusiasm of 
faith. 

Physiologists, again, say it is injurious to 
eat fast, and genteel people say it is improper 
—but these are dead, dark reasons. which 
those who make them can hardly explain, and 
which alone will never effectually govern men, 
or induce right action. ‘lhere is a reason back 
of them—a philosophy deeper, which is re- 
quired to make the truth on this point a mat- 
ter of attraction and not of law. The true 
reason and motive is to be found in connec- 
tion with Paul’s idea about discerning the 
Lord’s body. We follow the maxim of modera- 
tion, not because the contrary is injurious or 
ungenteel (though doubtless it is both as a 
secondary effect), but because moderation is the 
natural accompaniment of discerning Christ in 
our food. And we must do that in order to be 
either healthy or refined. 

These instances allow us to affirm the gen- 
eral principle that whatever conclusions in re- 





gard to morals, physiology, society, etc., are 
fairly arrived at by a scientific examination of 
effects, the Bible will lead us to through their 
spiritual causes, and that the latter way is the 
only thorough method of reform. Scientific 
research operates like the law, to reveal to men 
their need of salvation; but Bible grace alone 
can save. 


ASPIRATION. 


Were we what we might be, 

We’d not look back with sadness ; 
But the past as brightly 

Would shine as present gladness. 


Were we what we could be, 
We'd not look forward fearing ; 
But the future would be 
As sunlight warm and cheering. 
E. Y. T. 


PAUL AMONG WILD BEASTS. 


‘TF after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus what advantageth me if 

the dead rise not?” 1 Cor. 15: 32. These words of 
Paul have occupied my thoughts more or less from 
time to time. Their tenor would seem to indicate 
that Paul at some previous time actually had a 
conflict with wild beasts in that old and idolatrous 
city. It is true, the passage of Scripture in ques- 
tion is pretty generally construed metaphorically. 
Nevertheless, is there not also ground for giving 
the passage a literal meaning? We know from his- 
tory that during the time in which Paul lived and 
preached the gospel, as well as at a later period, 
that it was the custom of the Romans, for the sake 
of amusement, to put man against man, and also 
man against wild beasts in deadly conflict, and that 
too, in the amphitheaters where these strifes were 
witnessed by thousands of spectators. It is esti- 
mated that in the Coliseum of Rome alone, as many 
as seventy thousand Christians were torn to pieces 
by wild beasts. Think of sixty or eighty thousand 
people of all classes from kings and emperors down 
to the meanest vagabond that was able to procure 
admittance, assembled for the purpose of wit- 
nessing these scenes of violence and terrible 
slaughter. Handbills were probably posted on the 
corners of the streets, announcing the evening and 
the hour at which the entertainment was to begin. 
Then we have it from Paul’s own testimony 
that he was persecuted from city to city; that he 
was many times beaten with stripes; more than 
once nearly stoned to death; and had the wit- 
ness in himself continually, that in every city, 
bonds and afflictions awaited him. In view of all 
the facts pertaining to Paul’s career, and also the 
fact that in Roman theaters such scenes were of 
frequent occurrence, does it require a ve: y remark- 
able stretch of the imagination to believe that 
Paul one day was actually pitted, not as gladiator 
against gladiator in deadly strife, but against savage 
beasts? and through the agency of supernatu- 
ral power, that had so often supervened, and saved 
him from death, he was enabled to overcome the 
beasts and so gain his freedom. It was a privi- 
lege granted to criminals and captives, that in case 
they maintained a good fight, and overcame their 
antagonists, they were set at liberty. Then it 
should also be borne in mind that Paul had had 
much to do in this great city of Ephesus, which is 
said to have been the most magnificent city in the 
world. He had at one time stirred up a mob 
by speaking against the idolatrous practice of the 
city, in worshiping the great Goddess Diana. At 
this the people were indignant and ran about the 
city crying, ‘ Greatis Diana of the Ephesians.” Yes 
here in Ephesus stood the great temple of the 
Goddess Diana, against whom Paul had spoken 
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disparagingly, and thus stirred up in her devotees a 
spirit that thirsted for his blood and that of his 
followers. 

Ephesus was at that time a Roman city, 
and she too had her amphitheater, into which, 
at the time of the mob they drew Paul’s compan- 
ions, and no doubt would have sacrificed them at 
once, had it not been for the timely interference of 
the town clerk. There is not a shadow of 
doubt that the inhabitants of the city owed Paul a 
great spite, and would naturally avail themselves 
of the first opportunity of avenging what they 
doubtless considered an insult to their presiding 
deity. It may be observed, in speaking of his 
sufferings, that he does not go into a detailed ac- 
count, but simply mentions the facts as he also 
does in the case in question. But whether he 
did at a certain time, and in a literal sense, actually 
have a conflict with beasts in the amphitheater at 
Ephesus, may perhaps still be an open question. 
One thing, however is certain ; this great city, once 
the glory of the world for magnificence—as though 
a just retribution for her idolatrous persecution of 
the Christians had overtaken her—is now com- 
pletely destroyed. a. ©. 


From the Aldine. 


THE LITTLE HERO OF HAARLEM. 





BY MARY E. BRADLEY. 
The little son of Hans Vedder 
Went out on an afternoon ; 
Over his head the sky was blue 
With the tender blue of June, 
And the little birds sang right and left, 
With every note in tune. 


The meadow was pink with clover 
That blossomed under his feet, 

And the wind that wandered to and fro 
Had never seemed so sweet ; 

It kissed the little blue flax-flowers, 
And tossed the field of wheat. 


And the little son of Hans Vedder 
The sweet wind kissed him, too, 

The curly locks on his broad white brow 
And his eyes so brave and true ; 

The June sky and the flax-flowers 
Were only just as blue. 


He had been a diligent scholar, 
And done his tasks so soon, 
The master gave him holiday 
For the whole bright afternoon ; 
And his mother gave him leave to play 
Till the rising of the moon. 


“ When you see her horn of silver 
Above the dyke,” she said ; 
“You will understand the time has come 
h the sky be red) 
For little chickens to go to roost, 
And little boys to bed. 


“Come home in proper season, 
My good little son,” said she. 

“ And so I will, my mother,” 
He answered sturdily. 

“Tt shall not be tor fault of mine 
If anything hinders me.” 


About her work went the mother, 
With a cheerful heart at rest ; 

From the time when, a baby plump and small, 
He had laughed upon her breast, 

Her little son, amongst all the boys, 
Was known to be the best. 


He was ready for fun and frolic, 
As a sturdy boy should be ; 

Nobody climbed, or skated, or ran, 
With a merrier will than he. 

But to honor his father and mother in all 
Was Hansel’s rule of three ! 


So the mother’s heart was easy 
This afternoon ; for she knew 
What Hansel said was certainly 





What Hansel meant to do. 
It’s a light heart that a mother bears 
When she knows her boy is true ! 


She sang at her wheel right gaily, 
As she spun out the flaxen thread ; 

And she smiled as she laid the supper-cloth 
With a loaf of wheaten bread ; 

‘“‘T know how hungry the child will be 
After his play,” she said. 


So she set the table with honey 
Sweet in the waxen comb, 

With a pat of butter, and golden cream, 
And a dish of curds like foam. 

“Soon I will see the white moon rise, 
And my boy will be coming home.” 


But the white moon rose, and floated 
Over the setting sun ; 

The daylight faded, the little stars 
Came twinkling one by one ; 

And the mother looked with longing eyes, 
But all in vain, for her son. 

[We omit that part of the poem which tells how the 
father and mother went to search for him in the darkness 
and could not find him, and how they spent the night in 
anguish of waiting for the morning, and how they started 
with “the new day just begun” and searched until the 
mother all at once ‘f gave a joyiul cry” and flew over 
“the bending wheat, ” Hans following her. ] 


For he saw what the keen-eyed mother 
Had been sv quick to see— 

A shadow that wavered to and fro 
Like the leaves upon a tree— 

The shadowy shape of a little head, 
As plain as plain could be. 


It was lying, this little shadow, 
Against the broad stone dyke ;— 

Nodding upon the white-washed wall, 
At home he had seen its like, 

When the sandman, going his evening rounds 
The sleepy eyes would strike. 


But never the nodding shadow, 
Had seemed so fair a sight, 

And never the father’s heart had thrilled 
To such a deep delight. 

He who regains a treasure lost 
May read his joy aright. 


The mother clasped her Hansel 
Close to her beating breast ; 

All night his poor little tired head 
Had found ro place to rest, 

And she raised her hands in mute amaze 
When the reason was confest. 


For the little son of Hans Vedder 
Had done a noble deed ; 

My heart leaps up within me 
When I the story read. 

Its courage and unselfishness 
Few stories can exceed. 


In simple words to tell it— 
The child had left his play, 

And started promptly for his home 
Before the close of day. 

The path that lay along the dyke 
Had been his nearest way. 


But passing here, his footsteps 
Were held as by a spell ; 

From a tiny fissure in the rock 
A stream of water fell, 

And the watchful little Hollander, 
He knew the danger well. 


Many a time his father 
Had told him how this wall 

Kept back the sea, that otherwise 
Had overtiowed them all ; 

And showed him, if the dyke gave way, 
What ruin would befall. 


So he waited not for counsel 
Upon the thing to do, 

But thrust his finger in the place 
Where the stone was cleft in two, 
And watched with beating heart to see 
If still the stream crept through. 
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It trickled down for a moment 
A thread of water thin, 

But the small forefinger wedged itself 
So tight the crevice in, 

That, presently, not a single drop 
Its harmfal way could win. 


Then the child sat down contented, 
And waited patiently ; 

“Somehody. surely, will come by 
In a little while,” thought he, 

“Who will stop the hole in a better way, 
And I shall be set free.” 


But, alas for little Hansel ! 

No friendly step passed by. 
The moon rose, and the sunset light 
Grew dim in the western sky. 

Over the distant marshes rang 
The bull-frog’s rasping cry. 


No human voice came near him, 
His lonely watch to cheer ; 

The bats and owls flew past him 
And made him shrink with fear, 

The rain beat down upon his head, 
And the lightning seemed so near ! 


And the little aching finger ! 
It was stiff, and numb, and sore ; 
All his body was cramped with pain 
He had never felt before ; 
But the little hero kept his post 
In spite of the ills he bore. 


How long the night, and dreary, 
Can be butffaintly guessed ; 

To his paiient suffering at last 
Sleep brought a fitful rest. 

And the child waked up to find his head 
Upon his mother’s breast ! 


She bore her treasure homeward : 
The neighbors flocked around 
To hear with wondering joy and praise 
How the little son was found. 
- Hans Vedder stayed to mend the dyke 
And make it safe and sound. 


When the builders came to see it, 
They said, that crevice small 

Would have widened, ere the break of day, 
Till it undermined the wall, 

And that Hansel’s slight forefinger 
Had saved the lives of all !—Exchange. 


LOOK NOT BEHIND THEE. 


S there one among our readers, the years of 
whose life have rounded into fullness, who has 
not experienced a pang of regret for the youth that 
is past—for the joys that can never more return? 
Poets and novelists would fain persuade us that 
this kind of sentimental sorrow is as inevitable as 
the transition from youth to age; and that men do 





really leave behind them a large part of the happi- 
ness of life as they advance in years. Hence a 
natural tendency to enhance the pleasures which 
are departed, often at the expense of those present 
or future. : 

Now we are persuaded that the devil likes noth- 
| ing better than to tempt us into this habit of 
thought. If.we are in truth falling steadily from 
better to worse, it is really a bad case, and we 


| ought to bestir ourselves, and ascertain the cause. 
| No one loves to grow old and infirm, and to feel 
that he is on the way to the grave; and certainly 
the saddest thing of all conditions is that of a man 
| stricken in years, who has failed to make his life a 
means of bringing him into communication with 
God. But if the lapse of each successive cycle of 
time draws us nearer to God, then to grow old in 
| years is the very best thing that can happen to us. 
No matter what becomes of the flesh—no matter 
if the outward form loses its comeliness—to be 
allowed to approach God, be it in ever so slight a 
degree, is the greatest blessing in the universe, and 
| will draw after it all other blessings. If the out- 
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ward man perishes, the inward man is constantly 
renewed; and sooner or later, everlasting youth, 
with far more than youthful happiness, will be the 
result. Vv. W. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worpen, Epiror. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1874. 


MR. RIPLEY’S PROPHECY. 
T the laying of the corner stone of the new 
Tribune building, Mr. George Ripley, the 
President of the Tribune Association, made the 
following noteworthy remarks : 


“The ceremony which is now about to be performed 
typifies the union of spiritual agencies with mate- 
rial conditions and thus possesses a significance 
and beauty which anticipate the character of the 
coming age. The future which lies before us, it is 
perhaps not presumptuous to affirm, will be marked 
by a magnificent synthesis of the forces of material 
Nature and the power of spiritual ideas. 

“Allow me one word in illustration of this proph- 
ecy and I will yield the place to the fair hinds and 
the fair spirit whose presence on this occasion 
crowns the scene with a tender grace. 

“About ten years before the establishment of 
THE TRIBUNE, dating from the death of Hegel in 
1831, and of Goethe in the followiny year, the ten- 
dency of thought on the continent of Europe, 
which had been of an intensely ideal, or spiritual 
character, began to assume an opposite direction. 
Physical researches rapidly took precedence of 
metaphysical speculation. Positive science was 
inaugurated in the place of abstract philosophy. 
The spiritual order was well nigh eclipsed by the 
wonderful achievements of the material order. A 
new dynasty arose which knew not Joseph, and the 
ancient names of Plato and Descartes and Leib- 
nitz were dethroned by the stalwart host that took 
possession of the domain of physical scietice. I 
need not rehearse the splendid discoveries which 
have signalized this period. Suchacquisitions to the 
treasury of positive human knowledge have never 
been made in an equal time in the history of 
thought. More light has been thrown on the ma- 
terial.conditions of our existence on earth than has 
been enjoyed before since the morning stars first 
sang together. - But the signs of the times imdicate 
the commencement of a reiiction. The age ac- 
cepts the results of physical research, but refuses 
to regard them as the limit of rational belief. In 
resolving matter into molecules, and molecules in- 
to atoms, the most illustrious cultivators of physi- 
cal science cheerfully confess that they arrive at 
invisible forces which no crucible can analyze, no 
microscope detect, no arithmetic explain. The al- 
leged materialism of Tyndall and Huxley thus 
affords an unexpected support to the idealism of 
Berkeley.” 


The reaction indicated by the signs of the times 
is here but obscurely hinted at as a return to “the 
idealism of Berkeley,” etc., etc.; and in the present 
uncertainty of public opinion, it can only be thus 
hinted at by popular men and popular newspapers. 
But the actual change that is coming, as we under- 
stand it, is a deluge of Spiritualism that Berkeley 
never conceived of—an invasion from the invisible 
world, dreadfully humiliating to scientists, and des- 
tined to make an end of the war against Christianity 
and the Bible. 


The Graphic on a late page of illustrations 
caricatures the short dress in a very cruel way. ex- 
hibiting it as the costume of the most hideous 
libels on womanhood it is possible to portray, 
while in the fashion-plates of the same paper we 
see the common dress exhibited only on forms of 
superlative grace and beauty. We see nothing 
but malignant ridicule in these pictures, cruel ridi- 
cule of women who are trying at least to rise above 
the foolishness and weakness of their sex. Those 
who wear the short dress can afford to be ridiculed 





however, while they escape the thousand miseries 
of Parisian bondage, and wait for honor that will 
surely come in the evolutions of progress. 


The Adlantic Monthly has been sold by J. R. 
Osgood & Co., to H.O. Houghton & Co., proprie- 
tors ofthe Riverside Press, Cambridge, and will here- 
after be published by them from their Boston office, 
219 Washington-street. The editorial management 
continues in the hands of Mr. W. D. Howells, 
and the general character of the magazine, it is an- 
nounced, will remain unchanged. The new pro- 
prietors are reported to be rather more in sympathy 
with what are called orthodox religious ideas and 
sentiment, than the previous publishers; Mr. 
Houghton being a Methodist, and another mem- 
of the firm an Episcopalian. Whether this fact 
will ultimately modify the tone of the magazine re- 
mains to be seen. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


—On examination we find the applications for 
admission to the O. C. by letter have numbered 
two a week, for the last six years. Applications in 
person have not been recorded, but are thought to 
have been about one-third as many as by letter. 


—Every year in January all the businesses and 
all the departments, as the clothing-department, 
the heating-department, the furniture-department, 
etc. etc., and not only the businesses and depart- 
ments, but individuals, who have in view some pub- 
lic convenience or improvement, are invited to put 
in bills for appropriations ; that is, petitions to the 
Board of Finance for the money they want the 
coming year. The Board in grave deliberation, 
taking the state of the treasury for a basis of cal- 
culation, decides what bills shall pass, what shall 
be cut down, and what shall be laid aside. The 
stirpicultural department put in a bill this year for 
a new floor in the zzrsery kitchen, the old one be- 
ing too splintery to set down a baby on for a min- 
ute—just while its mother warms its porridge or 
irons its bib. The appropriation was granted with 
the invidious condition that that pet room shall 
not be “written up” again in the journal of the Cir- 
CULAR. So nobody need expect to hear any more 
about our “pocket kitchen ! ” 

—*One man in his time plays many parts,” in 
the O. C. Hence it happens that A. B., till now 
editorial man-of-all-work, has gone to break the 
stubborn glebe of Mt. Tom in the capacity of head 
farmer at W. C. A. B. is, as our old readers have 
doubtless discovered, an original. His style of 
thought and speech, which may be traced in the 
criticism printed in this paper, has been the pro- 
voking cause of many a laugh in our evening 
meetings.. A. B. is, moreover, a good example of 
the change of character that is continually going 
on in the Community. It is as easy to watch a 
man’s spiritual growth under the softening influ- 
ences of criticism, and Communistic social life, as 
it is to see a tree begin to thrive and bud and blos- 
som. Under these influences A. B. has brought 
his head into subjection to his heart, has shed natu- 
ral tendencies toward cynicism and hardness and 
made his presence and speech like a good perfume. 


Tuesday, 27.—Our brother M. H. K. just return- 
ed from a three-weeks’ trip to the West, and when 
called on to report tells the following story: At 
Chicago he made arrangements to take a train at a 
certain hour; he worked diligently to finish his 
errands in the city so as to be on hand at the 
appointed time—but in vain. The train came and 
he was not ready; he was obliged to wait till the 
next. After riding twenty miles his train came 
upon a wrecked passenger-car, which proved to be 


the very one which he had been prevented from | 





taking a few hours before. When he learned that 
one man was killed and others more or less injured 
he felt a thrill of gratitude in his heart at the 
goodness of God which had hindered him from 
being among the number. Indeed, this is not a 
single instance of God’s goodness to our agents. 
Often and often have they returned to our fireside 
to relate marvelous escapes from accident and 
death. Although many of them have traveled 
thousands of miles over rough and dangerous roads 
—sometimes absent for months, and occasionally 
giving rise to anxious thoughts in those at home— 
thus far, they have returned to us unharmed, 
making us more sure than ever that their angels do 
watch over them always. 


—We hope it will not be considered as reflec- 
ting at all upon our non-paying subscribers if we 
publish the following letter, the quip in it is so irre- 
sistible : 


“ 


Ont., Fan. 22, 1874. 
“ DEAR FRIENDS:—You have stopped a CIR- 
CULAR because I] did not write for it. have 
been a subscriber to it for many years and I can- 
not afford to drop it now. I will ask you to send 
it to me on “tick.” I will not say as a good many 
of your subscribers do that ‘I am too poor to pay 
for it”’—/ am too mean to pay for it just now. I 
will have to put you off with a promise. I fall in 
with your religious and social doctrines. I believe 
they are perfect ; but you are so far in advance of 
the times that this selfish money-loving world can 
not see it. Yours in humility, H. s.” 
It was Paul’s boast that he preached the gospel 
of God freely ; he even said that it were better for 
him to die than that any man should make this 
glorying void. The CrrRcuLAr is published in that 
spirit. We are glad to send it to the poor without 
money and without price, and we send it even to 
the rich asa gift, taking what they return, not as a 
debt, but as a contribution to the common fund for 
the publication of a free paper. At the same time 
a friendly feeling toward our subscribers makes 
us desire their enlargement. Paul says to the Phil- 
ippians, ‘* Ye have done well in that ye did commu- 
nicate etc., not because I desire a gift but I desire 
fruit that may abound to your account.” We 
would not monopolize the greater blessing of giving, 
between us and our subscribers. Our expectation 
is that the spirit in which the CrRCULAR is published 
will catch among its readers, and that they will find 
out how to be lucky, as we have, and how to make 
two dollars out of one by giving it tothe Lord. “He 
that soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.” 
The receipts for the CIRCULAR during the last year 
have been less than the expenses, by more than six 
hundred dollars ; not counting as anything the lit- 
erary labor, entire preparation of the matter, etc. 


—We received a pleasing letter last evening 
from a seceder, a man who lived with us five or 
six years and withdrew in 1865. We have heard 
nothing from him since only in the way of busi- 
ness communication, sending for the CIRCULAR or 
something of that kind. Before joining us he had 
been through a bold career as an Abolitionist, 
Fourierite, ‘“ individual sovereign,” member of the 
Wisconsin Phalanx, soldier and Spiritualist, and it 
was but natural that he should quarrel at first with 
the free criticism of the O. C. He makes the 
amende honorable however in this letter, a copy of 
which we subjoin: 

“IT once refused the criticism of the Community. 
God has since then so thoroughly criticised me, 
that I feel now that I could accept the criticism of 
the Community with thankfulness to you all and 
profit to myself. I am no longer “hadean haunted ” 
and I thank God for it. As soon as that incubus 
was removed from my soul the ¢ruth as taught by 
Mr. Noyes and the Community came back to my 
mind with redoubled force. 1 could appreciate, ap- 
prove and love your religious and social life as I 
never did before. And yet I do not feel like ask- 
ing you to receive me back into your family circle, 


until you are thoroughly satisfied I am worthy of 
such a position. 


“ What I would ask, is, that the Community em- 
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ploy me at some work I am capable of performing, 
with remuneration sufficient to pay my necessary 
personal expenses, for food, clothing, etc., and if 
at some future time you should feel at liberty to in- 
vite me to a closer connection, [ would most gladly 
accept such invitation, and with Christ’s help en- 
deavor to merit it. —. 

Only one member has been forcibly expelled 
from the O. C. in the whole course of its history, 
but our system of criticism is a crucial test which 
has sent away scores. Selfishness looks upon criti- 
cism as its natural enemy. Eygotism is awfully sen- 
sitive to its operation. It will save those to the 
uttermost who can stand it, but some will “flunk” as 
the students say. They run away from the school. 
Better reflection and the criticism of providence 
often sends our seceders back however, and they 
come courting what they feared or resented. They 
have found outside, in a prodigal’s humiliation, the 
spirit they need to harmonize in close association. 
“Blessed are the foor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven,” and theirs is the home of Com- 
munism. We have just had a visit from a young 
man who was brought up here from a child till he 
was twenty-two years old when he went away be- 
cause he chafed under criticism ; has been gone 
nine years. He came with a wish for re-admission. 
He asked for a criticism which he received with 
tears of thankfulness. He said that he used 
to endure criticism—took it saying to himself, “1 
can stand it,” but it galled him. Now it came like 
a healing balm—he felt the love that inspired it, 
and it softened his heart. 





Another young man who was brought up here 
and rebelling at criticism went out to seek his for- 
tunes abroad, writes after a few month’s absence as 
follows: “The only apology I have to offer for 
writing is the desire to express my very great obli- 
gation tothe Community for the education and re- 
ligious training which I received while I lived there. 
Surrounded as I am now by young men who treat 
religion with the greatest levity, my conscience com- 
pels me to assert my respect for it, and I have joined 
a Bible class in the Congregational Church to help 
me hold my ground.” Some money was sent to 
him after he had been gone a while in respect to 
which he wrote: “I shall consider it a debt and 
shall not rest satisfied till I have paid every dollar 
of it, because I am well satisfied that the advan- 
tages I received from the Community education and 
training, are more than a just equivalent for all my 
services while there.” He writes more recently 
asking criticism and repenting of any hard feel- 
ings he has had toward it. 

A young woman who took offense at criticism, 
made occasion to visit friends outside, and pro- 
longed her stay about a year. She lately gave 
the following testimony : 

“ A love of criticism was bornin my heart through 
suffering when I was away. I had left the Commu- 
nity discouraged, doubting whether God wanted 
me to suffer as I did here. I had a great dread of 
criticism, would tremble and feel sick at heart 
when I thought of it. I wanted to improve and 
know the truth, but how could I overcome this 
terrible sensitiveness? I said I would rather God 
would criticise me than submit to the criticism of 
the Community, and I had my wish. Once out- 
side I found I had no heart for the things of the 
world, and those to whom I looked for comfort 
could not comfort me. They were kind as I could 
wish, but they could not help me. I felt that I was 
a wanderer from God, and my great sorrow was 
that I could not find him. I prayed and I wept 
often and sore, my heart was so hungry for his 
word. He left me to despair. Then my heart 
turned toward my Community home, and though 
the struggle with my pride was awful, I found my 
fear of criticism was gone. My greater suffering 
had made criticism seem kind. I loved it as my 
deliverer and best friend. What was all the suffer- 





ing I had been having but God’s criticism of me?” 

Another woman who left the Community very 
much unreconciled to our way of talking about each 
other, has since written as follows: 


“Should there be any in ‘he Community that 
are a little discontented I would say to them, ‘God 
will follow you, go where you will: you cannot be 
happy.’ That has been my experience. I most 
heartily accept all the criticism of the Community. 
I hope they will forgive me and pray for me, for I 
feel as if I had wandered a great way from the fold. 
O, if God will forgive I think that his children will. 
I offer myself for criticism, and would make all free 
to express their opinion of me, for if I ever get on 
the right track again it will be by being willing to 
accept your criticism.” 


We have one member who has gone off several 
times to digest his criticisms, staying away months 
and even years, but he seems to be as comfortable 
as any of us now, not because he does not find the 
same sincerity around him, but because he has 
learned that it does him good and not hurt. He was 
misanthropic, but criticism hus humanized him and 
made him happy. 


PASSAGES OF CRITICISM. 


‘What God has done for U. is wonderful; her 
natural gifts and attractions are uncommon ; but 
she has added very little to them. She is spoiling 
them by indolence and vanity. The gifts we 
have by nature do not belong to us. We shall 
have to give account for them to God as his prop- 
erty. All that we can expect any reward for is 
what we add to that which he gives us.” 


“T wish I could entirely change public opinion 
among us in regard to the matter of keeping 
secrets. The fact that a person is of such a char- 
acter that others associated with him are afraid 
that he will finally expose their wrong-doing is the 
highest credit to him. I would earnestly exhort 
all lovers of every degree, young and old, and es- 
pecially. the young, to consider the absolute im- 
possibility of permanently keeping secrets. It is 
not for us to say whether we will keep other folks’ 
secrets or not. It is for God to’say. We are in 
his hands and he will make us tell the truth even 
though we say we won’t. He has certainly made 
it his programme and eternal purpose that every 
secret thing shall come to light. What is done in 
darkness shall be published on the house-top. 
This is sure to come because it is God’s policy, 
and it is vain for us to seek to evade and thwart it. 
Two persons get together with shameful secrets, 
and promise and protest and pledge themselves 
never to turn on each other. What is the use? 
It is not for them to say what they will do. They 
will finally turn on one another. It is a mercy to 
them that they must. The best thing to be said 
of them is that they are likely to turn on one an- 
other and betray their. secrets. They will if 
there is any honesty or true purpose inthem. This 
keeping secrets that are dishonest, profane-and infer- 
nal, and regarding them as sacred, is all wrong. It is 
the rule of friendship and honor in the world, but 
to let the daylight in on everything is the rule for 
those who want to please God. 


CRITICISM OF A SICK MAN. . 





{[L. has been quite prostrate for months with 
some kind of spinal affection complicated with 
chills and fever. In presenting himself for criti- 
cism he was invited, as the subject generally is, to 
open his own case. He said he was under a spir- 
it of depression and discouragement, particularly 
about his health. He thought he should be better 
off if he did not know so much about his disease. 
Dr. Pope had pronounced it incurable. ] 


N.—Now for a little clairvoyance. I believe 


that there is an instinct here that can tell what is 
the matter in this case, better than the doctors can. 
I am glad I do not know so much about diseases 
I don’t mean to be put down by 


as the doctors do. 





Dr. Pope or the Pope of Rome or any body else. 
C.—I have often been thankful for ignorance 
about my difficulties. I think if I had known what 
ailed me I should have been laid up a great many 
times. Ignorance is a good thing sornetimes. 

W.—I think that L. is troubled with false imagina- 
tions, and that he has inherited this tendency. 
His father was subject to the hypo—always a prey 
to imaginations. I question whether the root of 
L.’s whole difficulty does not lie in his imagination. 
I don’t doubt but that he feels what he thinks he 
does. but imagination has terrible power to make 
us feel. Christ can cast down imaginations and 
every high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God. 

H.—I\magination is just the opposite of faith, 
and yet it seems to be somewhat like faith in its 
effect. It is the old story of fixing our attention 
on something and being changed into the image 
of what we gaze at. Our attention operates as a 
medium. L. has got his attention on what the 
doctors say about his disease and it has filled him 
with unbelief, and strengthened the power of the 
enemy. If he would turn his attention to Christ 
and let the resurrection power of Christ fill his 
imagination he would find life and health flowing 
into him. 

G.—I think L. has inherited his difficulties—the 
greatest of which is false imagination. I rec- 
ollect very well the circumstances of his coming 
down this time. He said that he was going to 
have the fever and ague. He talked with the doc- 
tor about it and that confirmed his opinion. That 
is the last we have seen of him in the way of busi- 
ness. The information that he gets from books 
and doctors he uses in a bad way for himself. 


F—He talks a great deal about his symptoms. 
If he would talk on the side of faith I think he 
would be a well man right off. He is as well as 
anybody when he 7s well, and there is no reason 
why he should not be wellall the time Heisa very 
valuable member of the Community, and I don’t 
like to see him lie on his back so much. 

M.—\ have thought that his knowledge of physi- 
ology, as he uses it, is really a hindrance to him; 
he knows too much about his case. 

V.—I judge that doctors as aclass are quite sub- 
ject to the blues. 

H.—I\ have been told that Dr. Francis’s son 
Samuel contracted every disease that he studied, 
and was finally obliged to give up the practice of 
medicine on that account. 

4V.—Our Dr. E. used to think that he had the heart 
disease. 

E.—Yes, | had all the symptoms. 

N.—You ought to have been dead before this 
time. I remember you moped around a long while 
and looked as blue as could be. 

E.—O, yes! it was a very clear case. 

A.—It was when you were in the medical school, 
was it not? 

E£.—Yes. 

A.—I have read somewhere that medical stu- 
dents are pretty sure to think that they have the 
heart disease. 

C.—I thought 1 had the heart disease when I 
was about nineteen years of age. My heart would 
beat so when I went up stairs that I had to sit 
down atthe top. I remember that I said to my 
aunt one day, I was sure that I had got that 
disease, because my heart had such times of beat- 
ing. “Ola!” she answered, “I guess you would 
not live long if it did not beat.” 

K.—I1 wish that L. would get in love with criti- 
cism. He has looked upon it as a kind of medicine 
in the past. I hope and expect that this experience 
will give him more faith and make him a spiritual 
man. I do see signs that he is beginning to love 
criticism. 

NV.—I have good reason to believe that a great 
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many diseases which doctors pronounce incurable 
are so so far as their powers are concerned, and 
yet can be cured by exorcism. Doctors do not 
believe in possession by the devil and of course 
have no means of curing diseases of that nature. 
They accordingly pronounce some diseases incura- 
ble. Yet these diseases are not incurable by per- 
sons who understand the nature of them and that 
they are spiritual obsessions. I do not care what 
the doctors say about L.’s back. It is very likely 
incurable so far as they know, and yet it may be 
very easily curable to any body who knows about 
the doctrine of the possession of the devil. There 
is a range of science beyond the routine of the doc- 
tors which we must take into the account in all this 
dealing with disease. 

L.—(Rising up from the lounge). 1 think that I 
have naturally a great respect for the opinions of 
scientific people and don’t like to be fanatical in 
my views about things; but my experience has 
been such that I have lost all confidence in hy- 
giene, Graham, the doctors, and everything else of 
that kind ; and it seems to me | had rather have 
one touch of the breath of God than the whole of 
them. 

Several voices.—That is good ; glad to hear that. 

A.—I hope L. will crow again. 

NV.—Just look at that case of Harriet Hall and 
see what incurable diseases she had. Two doctors 
certified that she ought to be dead twenty years 
ago, and here she is alive and waiting on her father. 
Those doctors are dead and she is trotting around. 

K.—L. does not testify to the goodness of God 
enough; he is more apt to use his tongue in ex- 
pressing bad feelings than in testifying to good. 

C.—I am glad to hear L. come out with this de- 
fiance of the doctors’ opinions. The most I have 
to say is, that I don’t believe a word that the doc- 
tors have said about his disease being incurable. 

E.—Some diseases which were formerly called 
incurable are now found by the doctors to be cura- 
ble. Consumption for one. 

N.—How do they cure it ? 

E.—By turning the patients out-of-doors. As 
long as they stuck to medicine, pouring down cod- 
liver-oil and inhaling tar-vapor, consumption was 
an incurable disease ; but now it is entirely man- 
ageable. It is found on dissection that lungs once 
badly diseased have been healed, the scars show- 
ing it. 

V.—I remember that after the death of Presi- 
dent Day of Yale College an examination was made 
and it was found he had lost part of one of his 
lungs; it had healed, and he lived to be ninety 
years old, and died of another disease. 

S.—I think imagination does work very much 
like faith: it realizes itself. I knowthatat one time 
after suffering a great while with distressing symp- 
toms and at last getting a victory by faith, I felt as 
if I had been imposed upon—that I had been the 
dupe of imagination—that if I had known my 
strength and the strength of Christ in me I need 
not have been sick. I think L. makes a medi- 
cine of criticism. [I would keep myself under 
a stream of criticism until I loved it and could 
come from it feeling better instead of feeling op- 
pressed. I believe we can follow up criticism until 
it will raise our spirits instead of depressing them. 


E.—I have been associated a good deal with L. 
in business and now in this sickness. I have stud- 
ied his case some. His attitude toward disease is 
very much like his attitude in business. When he 
has been well and able to do his best, he has 
been in the past an autocrat in our businesses. If 
he said a thing would not go, or would go, his dic- 
tum was always accepted. He has a good deal of 
pride in having what he predicts turn out to be 
true. I have sometimes thought that he was will- 
ing to have things break down in order to demon- 
strate his infallibility as an oracle. He shows the 
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same trait in regard to disease. If he has a symp- 
tom and makes up his mind that he is going to 
have a certain disease, he notifies his friends of it, 
and seems bound to have his prophecy come true 
any way. 

N.—He would rather have a good chill I sup- 
pose, than have his prediction prove false. 

E.—I think he really knows but very little about 
his case. He lost his health and took up the study 
of medicine to find out what ailed him. It may 
seem paradoxical, but I think that he is suffering 
for want of work; his brain is suffering for want 
of some healthy action. If he would use his brain 
about something for only half an hour a day he 
would find himself improving right along. 

N.—One spring I got about as low as L. is now, 
weak and sick and flat on my back. Everything 
went against me; my imaginations were as blue as 
you can conceive, and death stared me in the face. 
I looked for some way to turn myself. Finally one 
morning I crept out into the quince orchard. (It was 
at W. C.) I laid down under the trees, and lying 
there I saw how much they needed trimming. 
That was just the work for me. I could not stand 
or sit long enough to do anything, but I could 
trim the low bushes on my back. : I laid down to 
it and worked away with my shears, and by the 
time I had trimmed what I could reach lying on 
my back, I was able to stand up and work, and 
I trimmed the whole orchard, and so got well. 

£.—The doctors really put Mr. T. into his coffin. 
They told him he would never get well; but he 
took his axe and went to the woorls and cured him- 
self by chopping. 

S.—lIt is a good thing to get perfectly discour- 
aged so that you will say, “1 shall die any way as | 
am, and | may as well die doing something.” 

H.—lIf there is any fun in dying it is in dying 
game. 

W.—Yes, 1 would die game and have a good 
time of it. 

A.—I have never been much associated with L. 
I presume he has inherited a morbid imagination 
and also some pride of intellect. He has a way of 
expressing his opinions that is somewhat oracular. 
I remember that his father expressed his opinions 
with a great deal of positiveness; more so even 
than we did in our house. 

N.—(Laughing). It was considerable ofa place for 
oracles up there in Northern Vermont; there was 
an oracle in nearly every house wasn’t there? 

W.—That is the fact about it. 

A.—Il remember L. had the reputation of being 
an ingenious boy; but he used to seem old even 
then; he had the rheumatism or some such com- 
plaint. In thinking about him it seems to me that 
the instinct of his life is to find a soft place in the 
world; he is hunting up cushions and soft things 
to surround himself with. His bent is rather 
scientific than religious. A man that is an oracle 
surrounds himself with something soft in having 
people defer to him. I must say I think he is too 
oracular about diseases, considering the amount of 
study he has given to the science of medicine. He 
went into the study of medicine ina sort of self- 
coddling way to find out what the matter was with 
himself. I have realized that it is not good fora 
man in this world to hunt for a soft spot. 





£.—1 would like to make a general remark. 
To study medical books when you are sick is 
just the worst thing you can do; they only fill 
your mind with false imaginations. I have hada 
good deal to do in the way of clearing out im- 
aginations which medical books have given rise 
to. A person has a symptom and then looks up a 
similar case in these books and makes up his mind 
that he has some awful disease. When I thought 
that I had the heart disease I had all the symp- 
toms; one symptom after another came on and | 
compared notes with the books and found the 
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symptoms all corresponded. I got quite desperate, 
and went to one of the best doctors in New Haven. 
He told me that I was perfectly sound, and I never 
had a symptom after that. 


A.—I supposed I had incipient consumption at 
one time of my life. It was the year of the draft. 
I went down to New Haven with G. W. N. and 
C. S. J. to be examined for exemption, fully ex- 
pecting to get excused. But the surgeon sent me 
oft in a hurry as fit for service, and the effect was 
not bad, you may guess. 


W.—The cheerful view of L.’s case is that the 
Lord has put him into circumstances to make a 
spiritual man of him. He seems to have a very 
strong consciousness of the flesh—the body. If 
he could get as strong a consciousness of being a 
spiritual man, an immortal being, I don’t think he 
would sink down under this terrible load of false 
imaginations; he would have a superior imagina- 
tion that would make him laugh: at his trials and 
rise above them; he would believe that he is going 
to have a good destiny. and that things are coming 
out right whether he has a broken back or not. 


N.—Christ’s words, “Because | live ye shall 
live also,” may be thrust in the face of all incura- 
ble diseases. There is no answer to that. No 
incurable disease can stand against it. 


CELERY 
BY A LOVER OF SALADS. 

ORTY years agocelery (Apizum yraveolens) 
was seldom seen in this country except in the 
large cities ; but now it has become so popular that 
I venture a word on its origin and culture. Celery 
is found growing in its wild state throughout Europe, 
luxuriating in the rich soil along the sides of ditches 
where moisture and plant-food is most abundant. 
In this condition it is coarse, rank and even injuri- 
ous to the human system ; but the art of man with 
selection and high cultivation have so changed its 
characteristics that it has at length become the 
sweet, crisp, tender, agreeable, wholesome salad 
which graces our table. I will here give a few 

directions for its 

CULTIVATION. 

Celery requires a deep, rich, well-drained soil— 
better if trenched or subsoiled. In this climate it 
is well to start it in a hot-bed; then when the 
weather is sufficiently warm, it is best to transplant 
it in a rich, sheltered border. The rows may be 
eight or ten inches apart; and the plants two or 
three inches from each other. By frequently 
stirring between the rows with a forked-hoe (avoid 
cutting the roots), the plants will grow fast and 
stocky—weeds having no chance toroot. The fre- 
guent stirring of the soil is important, so as to 
bring new particles of earth near the rootlets, and 
also to let in the all-important atmosphere. Be- 
sides it is economical, as no weeding is required, 
and the plants grow enough faster to pay for the 
trouble. When the plants are eight or ten inches 
high, trenches should be dug about one foot deep 
and wide—deeper if the soil is pretty dry; then 
well-decayed manure thoroughly mixed with about 
as much good garden-mould, and made fine, should 
be laid in the trenches nearly five inches thick. 
The plants may be set in the trench about eight 
inches apart, with as much earth attached to the 
roots as can be removed. They do best to be 
shaded for a few days. Ina week they will need 
earthing up. This should be done with care, so as 
not to let the soil cover the heart of the plant. It 
is best not to earth too Ligh at once—but to doa 
little and often, which answers a two-fold purpose— 
the stirring of the soil as well as earthing around 
the plant. Before a hard frost it is necessary to 
remove toa cellar and cover the roots and stalks 





with garden soil, to keep for winter use. This is 
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not necessary in the moderate climate of England 
and other parts of Europe, where it is dug in fine 
order all through the winter. 


HOW USED. 


Celery is used to ornament and garnish dishes. 
In Europe where it has been long and extensively 
used the leaves and sometimes the blanched stalks 
are cut fine and used in soups and other dishes, 
giving them a pleasant flavor and helping the stom- 
ach to digest strong food. Even cheese can be 
eaten with impunity if taken moderately with a 
liberal supply of this fragrant plant. Indeed, it is 
seldom used in Europe without cheese, which 
brings out its fine flavor better than anything else. 
Take a little Gloucester or Cheshire cheese with 
well-baked bread and the best variety of celery, 
and you have a very acceptable dish. Celery is 
used by the wealthy after the principal meal and 
just before the dessert ; but the working-class take 
it with bread and cheese at the beginning or end of 
the meal. The robust health of the latter class, 
proves it to be desirable and hygienic. If well- 
grown celery were used more, as well as other 
wholesome salads, the doctor’s bills would no doubt 
be greatly reduced, and the happiness of people 
much increased. Cc. E. 


PLANTS IN SLEEPING-ROOMS. 
ARE THEY INFURIOUS? 


OuR own experience in sleeping in a green- 
house, as well as observation lead us to say em- 
phatically, No. But experience must go for 
nothing unless backed by facts and figures. These 
we have in the following extract from the Gardner’s 
Monthly : 


“It is known that plants give off carbonic acid 
gas at night, and straightway arises a commotion 
as to the danger of having them in sleeping-rooms 
at that time. 

‘We venture to say that a sleeping infant would 
exhale more carbonic acid in one night than a hun- 
dred pot plants, yet whoever suggested that the 
health of a mother was seriously affected by the 
baby restingin her arms? As to the injury ‘rom_ 
vegetation, those of us who have had to sleep at va 
rious times in woods, with but green branches fora 
pillow, and the sweet wild green grass instead of a 
feathered bed, know well after a few days of such ex- 
perience, that it is the most health-giving of all luxu- 
ries, notwithstanding the ‘“ awful” amount of car- 
bonic acid so much vegetation must give out every 
night. . & * * * « 

“We make the following extract from Prof. 
Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural College : 
“*Not to leave this matter in the condition of 
mere conjecture, I have gathered and analyzed 
specimens of air from a room where the influence 
of growing plants would be exhibited in a greatly 
exaggerated form. Thus, instead of taking the air 
from a room containing a few plants, I gathered it 
from the College greenhouse, where more than 
6,000 plants are growing. I gathered the air before 
sunrise on the mornings of April 16th and 17th ; 
the room had been closed for more than twelve 
hours, and if the plants exhaled carbonic acid to 
an injurious extent, the analysis of air from such 
a room would certainly disclose this fact. The 
three specimens of air gathered on the morning of 
April 16th from different parts of the room, gave 
4. 11. 4 and 3.98 parts of carb. acid in 10,000 of air, 
or an average of 4.03 in 10,000. The two speci- 
mens of air gathered April 17th, gave 3.80 and 3.80 
parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 or an average on 
the whole of 3.94 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 
of air ; while the outdoor air contains 4 parts in 
10,000. It will thus be seen that the air in the 
greenhouse was better than pure country air. This 
deficiency of carbonic acid was doubtless due to 
the absorption of carbonic acid and consequent 
accumulation of oxygen during daylight, since the 
windows of the greenhouse were closed day and 
night on account of the ccld weather. 


“*To ascertain whether the air of the greenhouse 
had more carbonic acid by night than by day, I 
gathered two specimens of air in different parts of 
the house at two o’clock P. M., April 17th. These 
gave 1.40 and 1.38 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000, 
or an average of 1.39 parts, showing that the night 
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air contained more carbonic acid than did the air 
of day. 

“** Now, if a room in which were more than 6,000 
plants, while containing more carbonic acid by 
night than by day, contains less carbonic acid than 
any sleeping room on this continent, we may safely 
conclude that one or two dozen plants in a room 
will not exhale enough carbonic acid by night to 
injure the sleepers. 

“©The presence or absence of carbonic acid is 
not the only question in regard to the healthfulness 
of plants in aroom. The state of moisture in the 
air of the room may become an important question, 
especially in the case of person afflicted with rheu- 
matic or pulmonary complaints. But I will not 
take up that subject.’” 


PROGRESS. 


Dream not of failure ; 
Shame set at nought : 
God’s angels hail your 
Triumph death-wrought. 
Ever succeeding ! 


Look not for glory, 
Rest, or defeat ! 
Your work is before ye : 
Never complete— 
Ever proceeding. 


How the world winneth 
With every endeavor : 
How the world spinneth 
Ever and ever: 
This be thou heeding. 
—FPeorle’s Fournal. 


THE FARMERS FUTURE. 


The Farmers’ Movement, politically considered, has 
indeed passed in the last few months through the various 
stages of progress from birth to decay and dissolution to 
which all movements of the sort seem nowadays to be 
destined. Coming into activity from a genuine and natural 
disgust springing out of vaguely-understood grievances, 
it has grown in life and power until it has attracted the 
attention of crafty and designing men, who have seen an 
opportunity of making it a means of power or pelf for 
themselves ; the regular machinery of popular organi- 
zation—the caucus, the convention, the national associa- 
tion, and so on—has been adopted ; the great unwieldly 
body has been captured and Jed through the mazy chain 
of political intrigue, to the amusement of the public and 
the profit of the enterprising managers. If any one had 


predicted a year ago that the Grange movement would © 


end in agitation for the building of more railroads by 
the Government in the interest of some of the best-known 
railroad men in the country, who would have believed 
it? And yet it has come to this indeed. 


The Granges have, however, other than political aims ; 
and as there is no reason to believe that their organiza- 
tions will do anything but increase in numbers, it is in- 
teresting to consider what may be their future, and how 
important a part of the body social they are likely to 
become. The Granges were originally formed as a sort 
of protective organization, not merely, as is perhaps com- 
monly supposed, for the purpose of protection against 
the railroads, but for general protection of what we may 
call the trade of agriculture in its struggle for existence 
with surrounding and predatory neighbors, as well the 
money-lenders, the machine-makers, the pork-men, the 
seed-men, and the guano-men as the freight-agents. 
The guano-men, the seed-men, and the pork-men, the 
manufacturers, the capitalists, stock-waterers, and 
freight-agents, and we may add the piano-men (who ex- 
ort money from the farmers by preying upon the musical 
taste «ommon among their wives and daughters), all had 
their organizations, designed to wring money out of the 
agricultural population, while the farmer himself had no 
means of protection or defense ; he was at the mercy of 
his foe. a ad * * . * 


For years the farmers have been in a manner op- 
pressed. They have, it is true, neglected their own in- 
terests, and for the consequences they have only them- 
selves to blame; but nevertheless they have been op- 
pressed by having an unreliable and changeable judici- 
ary, corrupt and incompetent legislatures, and good 
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aws which were not enforced and bad laws which were 
enforced. They have been oppressed too by a mon- 
strous and misshapen tariff, so complicated that its op- 
eration on the actual industry of the country is almost 
as mysterious and little understood as the perturbations 
in the earth’s orbit by an undiscovered planet. They 
have been oppressed just as the consumer of milk has 
been oppressed by adulteration, just as the coal-con- 
sumer has been oppressed by the “ Pennsylvania mon- 
opolists.” They are not the only oppressed class, how- 
ever. The guano-man and the seed-man and the pork- 
man are all oppressed by bad laws, by unjust decisions, 
and by the natural change from a simple to a highly 
artificial state of society. 


It is this change, now going on all over the country, 
which makes us inclined to believe in the permanence, 
not directly for political but for social purposes, of the 
various sorts of trade and professional organizations 
which we see rising into importance. It is beginning to 
be more and more evident every year that professional, 
class, and trade interests are real living things, and not 
mere figments of the brain, which can be legislated 
away. Not all the writings of political economists on 
the unity of interest of capital and labor have been able 
to stop the formation of protective trades-unions. Not 
all they have said is now preventing attempts to form 
associations of the same kind in the interest of capital. 
Bitter experience has taught lawyers even that it is pos- 
sible for the bench and the bar to become hostile to one 
another. The stock-brokers have assumed extra-legal 
functions of the most important kind, and protect them- 
selves almost by military discipline against the banks, 
against them. On whatever side we look, we see an in- 
clination in those who follow the same calling, whether 
it be industrial or professional, to band themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of fostering the peculiar interests 
of their craft and detending them against interference 
from outside. The formation of such unions or associa- 
tions isno more to be deprecated than the advance of 
the varied civilization which produces them. The far- 
mers’ organization has been more noticed than any of 
those which preceded it because it involved such an 
important and universal branch of industry, and. from 
our old associations with farming life of an earlier day 
our natural sympathies were inclined to the side of the 
tillers of the soil. Butas it has become clearer and 
clearer that the business of farming in the West is noth- 
ing more nor less than a branch of a speculative trade, 
it has also become more and more evident that the 
Grange organization is merely a business union, which 
may or may not do good, but which is to be looked 
upon as merely one of a countless number of similar 
unions all over the country, which are gradually dividing 
from one another, segregating into separate bounds, the 
once homogeneous, the lately confused and heterogene- 
ous elements of American society, in accordance with 
the only principle of division and segregation at present 
possible—that of occupation.— Zhe Nation. 


THE NEWS. 


The British Parliament has been dissolved and a new 
election ordered. 

Adam Black for many years publisher of the Zdin- 
burgh Review, is dead. 

Arctic explorers Say that the most northern vegetation 
found is at about latitude 82°. As this is about as far 
north as any explorer has been, the question can hardly 
be settled yet. 

Chicory is said to be exceedingly hurtful to the stom- 
ach, causing inflammation and dyspepsia; several of 
the Eastern States are talking of having laws made 
against its use in adulterating coffee. 

The marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to the 
Princess Marie of Russia was celebrated Jan. 24, at St. 
Petersburgh. The marriage service was also performed 
in many English churches at the same time. 


The lower part of the village of Fulton, N. Y., has 
been from two to seven feet under water in consequence 
of a flood in the Oswego River. Business has been sus- 
pended and much property destroyed by the inundation. 


The missionaries of the American Board settled in 
the south-western part of the island of Niphon, Japan, 
report cheering prospects. The services at the head- 
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quarter of the Mission are well attended and the ex- 
daimio of the province is a stated hearer. 


A German scientific expedition under the patronage 
of the Khedive of Egypt, is engaged in exploring the 
Libyan Desert. 


It is said that the Cuban insurrection has cost the 
Spaniards from 10.000 to 15.000 soldiers, and $40,000,000 
per year, since the opening of hostilities. During the five 
years of hostilities this waste of life and money has 
amounted to from 50.000 to 75.000 troops, and $200,000, 
000. 

Intelligence has been received of the loss of a Bacific 
mail steamer Relief on the 13th instant, between Yoko- 
hama and Shanghai. She was wrecked off the coast of 
Japan, near Hirado. Her passengers, officers, crew 
mail, and treasure chests were saved. She was bought 
about two years ago for $11,000, and her present value 
was about $20,000.—£ve. Post. 


Again the report comes that Dr. Livingstone is dead. 
The report seems a little more credible than previous 
ones to the same effect, but it is hardly worth while to 
believe it until confirmed. It is said this time that he 
died near Unyanyembe of a short attack of dysentery, 
and that his body has been embalmed and is on its way 
to England, by way of Zanzibar. 


It is intended to hold a meeting in New York City to 
protest against the action of the police in the Tompkins- 
square demonstration of working-men. The committee 
intrusted with the management requested the use of 
Cooper Institute Hall which was granted on condition 
that bonds to the amount of $1.000 be given to cover 


any destruction of property that there might be from 
violence. 


The third annual meeting of the American Fish Cultur- 
ists Association will be held at the office of George Shep- 
ard Page, No. 10 Warren-street, New York, on Feb. Io, 
The Hon. Spencer F. Baird, U. S. Commissioner of 
Fisheries, Charles G. Atkins of Bucksport, Maine, Spe- 
cial Commissioner for the Associated States, Rev. Living- 
ston Stone of Charlestown, N. H., Seth Green of 
Rochester, Fish Commissioner for this State, and other 
State Commissioners, and persons interested in Fish 
Culture are expected to be present and read important 
papers. 

Madam Parepa Rosa the celebrated singer died at 
London, Jan. 22. A few weeks ago she gave birth toa 
still-born child. This is the second child she has had 
born in this way and the distress connected with the 
birth, together with the conviction that she could’ never 
have her maternal desires gratified, seem to have has- 
tened her death. She was born in Edinburgh in 1839, 
and was married twice. Her first husband was a spend- 
thrift and the marriage was not happy. Her second 
husband, Mr. Carl Rosa, was an orchestral conductor 
and a fine man, and the marriage was a happy one. 
Madam Parepa Rosa’s reputation as a vocalist was 
very great in America, and it will be difficult to fill the 
place made vacant by her death. 


Recent explorations of the Peninsula of Sinai show 
that the country is extremely wild and rugged; that it 
has one of the most complicated systems of drainage in 
the world ; and that the present barrenness and desola- 
tion are due to neglect ; that formerly it was well-wooded, 
its mountain sides terraced with gardens; and that this 
fertility lasted until comparatively modern times. 


WHat MEN CAN STAND.—During the reheating 
of the furnaces in an iron establishment in England, 
says the British Yournal of Science the men worked 
when the thermometer, placed so as not to be influenced 
by the radiation of heat from the open doors, marked 
120°. In the Bessemer pits the men continue a kind of 
labor requiring great muscular effort at 140°. In some 
of the operations of glass-making the ordinary summer 
working temperature is considerably over 100°, and 
the radiant heat to which the workmen are subjected 
far exceeds 212°. In a Turkish bath the shampvoers 
continue four or five hours at-a time in a moist atmos- 
phere at temperature ranging from 105° to 110° In 
enamel works men labor daily in a heat of over 300° 
On the Red Sea steamers the temperature of the stoke 
hole is 145°. And yet in none of these cases does any 
special form or type of disease develop itself. 
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HINTS TO WRITERS. 


The New York Oédserver gives the following 
good advice to writers: 


“Most writers not accustomed to the press, imagine 
that a newspaper article, like an oration, should have an 
exordium, an argument, and conclusion. Not at alls 
The argument is all that is wanted. That is, state your 
case, say your say, and stop. Do not take time and 
space to get into the subject, and more to get out of it ; 
but come to it instantly, and stop when you are done. 

“Dr. Griffin used to say that he could put the five 
volumes of a Bible Commentary into one volume, and 
not lose an idea worth retaining. We believe he could 
have done it. And so could we. 


“Be short. The time is short, the world is very fast 
now, and readers of newspapers do not want long arti- 
cles. Pack your thoughts into short words, short 
sentences and short essays. If you never do a great thing 
never do a long thing. 


“Come to the point. If you have no point, lay down 
the pen and do something else, rather than write. It is 
not every one who can write for edification, avd you 
may not be one who can. © 


“* Write the article two or three times over carefully, 
making it shorter each time. Write on one side only of 
the paper. Write legibly. Keep a copy of what you 
send to the press. Editors do not return manuscripts, 
We cannot undertake to and we so state every weeks 
but are every week asked to. It is impossible to make 
the reasons plain to writers; but it is out of the ques- 
tion. 


“Be very modest in your estimate of your own pro- 
ductions, and do not fret if others esteem them even less 
than you do.” 


The notions hitherto entertained as to the stars and 
the heavens are destined to undergo a complete revolu- 
tion. There are xo fixed stars. Each one of those dis- 
tant suns, flaming in infinitude, is swept along in a stu- 
pendous movement which the imagination can hardly 
conceive. Notwithstanding the countless millions of 
miles of space between them and us, making them ap- 
pear to us only as luminous points, whereas they are as 
great as our own sun, and thousands and millions of 
times greater than the earth, still, by means of the tele- 
scope and computation, astronomers have been able to 
come at them, and to demonstrate that they are all mov- 
ing in every possible direction. The heavens are no 
longer motionless, nor can the constellations any longer 
be regarded as the symbols of the unchangeable.—Ca- 
mille Flammarion. 


Wuat Boys Know.—A stolid old farmer talks about 
his boys: From 16 to 20 they knew more than he did3 
at 25 they knew as much; at 30 they were willing to 
hear what he had to say; at 35 they asked his advice ; 
and he thinks when they are 40 that they will actually 
acknowledge that the old man does know something. 
—Lxchange. 


Oneida Commnity Cooking, or a Dinner with 


out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts 


Photographs of F$ H. Noyes for sale at this 


office. Price 25 cts. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address, [Z. #. B.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, ‘. Onermpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {[T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri: 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘*Spirit- 
ual Wives,’”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 


Scientific Propagation. By Ffohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hanad-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrusNER &-Company, Book-selJers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity gs and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 


Ruildi 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail nost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





